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The USES Recezves a Mandate... 


OVER THE PAST 10 YEARS many and varied tasks have been assigned to the United States Employ- 
ment Service. None of these tasks, however, has been so vital to our Nation nor so difficult to perform as 
those which will be assigned to our Service under the additional authority of the War Manpower Com- 
mission conferred by Executive Order No. 9279 of December 5, 1942. 

This Order recognizes the seriousness of our manpower situation and the importance of a unified 
manpower program to the success of our war effort. It designates the War Manpower Commission as 
the agency responsible for meeting both military and industrial manpower requirements and authorizes 
the establishment of hiring controls where such action should become necessary. Among other provi- 
sions, the Order places the Chairman of the Commission on the Economic Stabilization Board, in order 
that manpower considerations may be given proper weight in the development of national policy on such 
questions as price control, wage control, and other stabilization measures. It grants the WMC super- 
vision over utilization of higher educational institutions for the training of men and women for both 
military and essential civilian needs, and it gives formal recognition to the national Management-Labor 
Policy Committee, which has been consulted on matters of major policy since establishment of the WMC, 


_ ee 

All functions of the WMC are of vital interest to employees of the USES, but two aspects of the new 
program will be of special and direct importance to personnel in the State and local offices. One is the 
closer meshing of the two principal recruitment agencies—the local Selective Service boards and the 
local USES offices; the other, the development of additional methods of stabilizing the labor market, 
especially through the new authority of the Commission to establish the USES as the central hiring 
agency for the local labor market. 

In some communities, there has been little recognition of the fact that both military and war 
industry requirements must be mét from the same pool, and that the activities of local USES offices 
and of Selective Service boards are interrelated aspects of a single problem. Recent instructions to the 
local Selective Service boards reemphasize the importance of consultation with the local USES offices 
on mutual manpower problems. Because of the voluntary nature of the Selective Service boards, local 
Employment Service managers have an especial responsibility for working out specific ways in which 
the technical information and resources of the USES can be made to serve Selective Service operations. 


x eR 

Basic policies governing action under the provisions of the Executive order giving the Chairman 
authority to channel all hiring through the USES, or in accordance with such other arrangements as 
he may approve, will be announced shortly. This action is imperative in areas of critical labor shortage 
to prevent needless migration, to insure that labor is available to essential plants, and to prevent labor 
hoarding. At the same time, we must recognize that we are entering a field of operation in which there 
has been almost no experience in this country. Invoking this authority before our administrative ma- 
chinery—primarily the facilities of the local USES offices—is equipped to carry the workload involved, 
or utilizing it where a less extensive plan might meet the local problem, might lead to confusion and tur- 
moil and thus defeat the objective of an orderly and rational labor market. 

National policies are being developed on major questions which are basic to the program, but these 
policies must be adapted to local needs, and every day will find local employment offices seeking solutions 
to new problems of labor supply and demand. 

Indeed, the work of the local employment offices, more than any other single factor, may well deter- 
mine the success or failure of our manpower program. It will take determination and hard work to get 
the job done. It will require intelligence, leadership, and understanding of human problems to secure 
cooperation of management, labor, and the community as a whole. And, what is all-important, it will 
test our faith in democracy to administer such a program at a time when wartime urgency tends to 
subordinate the individual rights of men. 

—Fow.er V. Harper, Deputy Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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Exclusive hiring—48-hour week—Man- 
power for railroads—Stabilization plans 
effective—Policy on youth—Joint induction 
stations—Consolidated farm recruitment— 
New Executive Director. 


THE OVER-ALL PROGRAM for effective mobili- 
zation of the Nation’s manpower forged ahead during 
recent weeks. —The WMC established hiring controls 
in 32 areas of labor shortage, charged the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with responsibility for farm labor 
recruitment, ordered a 48-hour workweek for labor 
shortage areas, announced a list of nondeferable 
activities and occupations, outlined a program for 
the alleviation of manpower problems in the railroad 
industry, examined the achievements of area stabili- 
zation programs, and adopted a basic national policy 
safeguarding the interests of youth about to enter the 
wartime labor force. In addition, the Selective 
Service System liberalized deferment for farm work- 
ers, announced joint induction stations for all branches 
of the armed services, and clarified the single stand- 
ard of physical fitness required for inductees. 
x &k * 

{ Hiring controls must be established in 32 areas of 
critical manpower shortage under a new policy 
announced by the WMC. These areas cover busy 
industrialized cities of the Northeast and the Pacific 
Coast and smaller towns in such diverse States as 
Wisconsin, Florida, Illinois, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. It is a group of areas in 
which intensive recruitment efforts have exhausted 
available local reserves and failed to provide the man- 
power needed for essential activities. 

Under the new exclusive hiring control policy, the 
importance of the local area manpower organization 
in speeding up manpower utilization methods has 
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been stressed. With broad powers delegated by 
WMC to its regional directors, and operating au- 
thority in turn given to area directors, decisions may 
be promptly made at the point where manpower 
problems arise. 

In the areas subject to hiring controls, all hiring, 
rehiring, solicitation, and recruitment of workers for 
specified employments must be conducted through 
the USES or other agency designated by the WMC, 
or in accordance with arrangements approved by the 
Regional Manpower Director as incorporated in the 
area’s employment stabilization plan. 

Similar hiring controls will be established in areas 
not formerly designated as “labor shortage areas’ if 
the Regional Manpower Director, after consultation 
with the Regional Management-Labor War Man- 
power Committees, decides “‘that the effective prose- 
cution of the war requires that other areas should be 
subject to hiring controls in order to avert or relieve 
threatened shortages of manpower needed for essen- 
tial activities.” 


q On February 9 the 48-hour standard workweek was 
established by Presidential order in labor shortage 
areas. This home-front development was immedi- 
ately implemented by WMC Chairman McNutt who 
called for adoption of a minimum 48-hour week for 
all employment in the District of Columbia and 31 
other labor shortage areas covering 25 States. The 
order set up safeguards against wholesale discharges; 
employment of new workers was forbidden, unless 
the 48-hour week may be attained without discharges, 
and “firing” was banned until March 31. After that 
date, employers may get approval from the WMC 
area director of proposed release schedules that will 
allow the gradual discharge of surplus workers not 
needed to maintain the 48-hour-a-week operation. 
For special circumstances, appeal to WMC area 
officials is provided. 


q Early in February the Bureau of Selective Service 
announced that after April 1, men working in 29 
specified activities and occupations would become 
nondeferable regardless of dependents. The list will 
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be amended or extended from time to time. 
April 1, a 30-day period for transfer will be granted 
to workers who register with the USES. Workers 
affected by the order were asked to consult with 
USES offices for information on war jobs or training. 
Reasonable excuses which may be accepted for 
temporary idleness or for working, in a nondeferable 
job are: sickness of the registrant or member of 
his immediate family; physical disqualifications; 
reasonable vacation; compelling circumstances that 
prevent change of employment without undue 
hardship. 


qA 13-point manpower alleviation program for the 
railroad industry calls for continued employment of 
men eligible for retirement as long as they are physi- 
cally able to work, the return of retired employees, 
relaxation of age and physical examination require- 
ments, and employment of women. 

A Railroad Manpower Committee, appointed at 
the request of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
has approved the drawing up of a replacement 
schedule, preparatory to a manning table for the rail- 
roads. Orderly withdrawal of Seiective Service 
eligibles from railroads also makes a railroad training 
program imperative. This will be drawn vp along 
lines set by WMC for industry in general. Thus far 
some railroads have utilized facilities of WMC’s 
Bureau of Training with good results. 


§ The lumbering and nonferrous metal conference on 
employment stabilization, held in Seattle and Denver 
during January, approved continuation of the em- 
ployment stabilization plan and recommended that 
hiring controls be established over in-migration in the 
principal industrial areas throughout the 12-State 
territory. This will guarantee that men leaving the 
nonferrous mining or lumber activities would not be 
hired by other industries without permission of the 


USES. 


4 A basic national policy of safeguarding health, wel- 
fare, and education of American youth was approved 
by WMC: School attendance laws and child-labor 
standards must be upheld; moreover, work must be 
suited to age and strength with avoidance of work 
that is hazardous or detrimental to health or welfare. 
Where youth under 18 are recruited in groups for 
farm work requiring them to live away from home, 
living conditions, sanitary facilities, health protection, 
supervision of leisure-time activities must meet accept- 
able standards. Youth seeking work outside their 
home areas must register with the USES, or other 
designated agency, and present evidence of parental 


consent. 





{Joint induction stations are beehives of activity 
under the new program set in motion by Executive 
order of December 5, 1942. With enlistments for- 
bidden, local boards are charged witb furnishing all 
men in the age group 18 to 38 to meet the combined 
needs of all military services. Men ordered up to fill 
these needs must meet the now prevailing higher phys- 
ical standard agreed upon by the Army and Navy. 
Assignment to the various services is on a proportion- 
ate basis. If a registrant fails to meet the prevailing 
physical standard because of some minor defect, he 
still has a chance for service with the Army. Regis- 
trants not accepted by either service at the joint 
induction stations are returned to local boards for 
reclassification. 


4 To insure unified action to provide the necessary 
farm labor supply, the WMC Chairman on January 25 
issued Directive XVII, allocating important operating 
functions to the Department of Agriculture. In this 
directive the Department of Agriculture was charged 
with the recruitment; placement, transfer and utiliza- 
tion of farm workers. ‘These activities complement the 
Department's responsibility (conferred in previous 
directives) for providing transportation and housing, 
and thus consolidate operating responsibility for 
agricultural labor in one agency. 

Effective coordination of agricultural and industrial 
recruiting will be insured by close collaboration be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the USES. 
Where farm workers must be recruited in urban com- 
munities, the Department of Agriculture will certify to 
the USES the number needed. In other instances, 
too, the USES will be asked to carry on recruitment 
under certifications of labor supply and demand. 

In order that the farm labor program be consistent 
with over-all national manpower policies, the WMC 
will prescribe policies and standards to be followed by 
the Department of Agriculture, will review and ap- 
praise experience, and will request the necessary reports 
and statistical data. WMC will initiate the importa- 
tion of foreign workers, if this becomes necessary, and 
will maintain full planning and operating responsibility 
for the recruitment of packinghouse, cannery, and 
other processing and marketing workers. 











Executive Director Appointed 


Lawrence A. Appley, formerly Director of the Bureau of 
Placement is now serving as Executive Director of the 
War Manpower Commission. Planning, operations, and 
staff services of WMC are under his Gouciien. Mr. 
Appley, Vice President of the American Management 
Association, was formerly Educational Director for Socony 
Vacuum, later Vice President of the Vick Chemical 
Company, and, before coming to WMC, was a special 
consultant on personnel to the Secretary of War. 
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The War Manpower Commzsszon.- 


Broader Outlook for the USES 


oan asieenanen 


COMPARE YOUR PRESENT JOB with what it was up until a short year ago. Then you had a veritable Indian Summer 
supply of labor, and your task was to “recruit” jobs. Now the job is one of locating the right workers at the right time for the huge 
demands of production of food and war weapons. 

At least five tasks now fall within the sphere of local USES offices in their efforts to relieve manpower shortages: 

1. Gathering comprehensive supply and demand data: knowing what the supply and demand is, the nature and location of 
the supply, and how supply and demand can be brought together. 

2. Intensifying methods of increasing supply: by new recruiting methods and by training. 

3. Working with management and labor to keep workers on the job, to remove such production-hampering factors as absenteeism 
and turn-over by eliminating their causes, and to further maximum utilization of the workers now employed. 

4. Realizing the importance of allocating our manpower supply properly. Adequacy of decisions made will rest in great part 
with the local offices of the USES and their cooperation with local Selective Service boards. 

5. Forming closer contacts with other agencies in WMC dealing primarily with manpower problems which are now united with 
the local USES offices in the War Manpower Commission. 

Successful completion of these jobs will call for close cooperation with agencies outside the War Manpower Commission: OPA, 
WPB, NHA, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, to name a few. It will cal! for a much broader outlook on the part of 
local office personnel. If John Jones, war worker, leaves town because he cannot find decent living quarters, is barred from employ- 
ment because of his color, is absent from work because he cannot get gas or tires for his car, or is inefficient because of illness, those 
problems become the concern of the local office. To ignore them is to cause needless recruitment, endless placement, and hindrance 
to the war effort. To solve them at the local level is to solve them for the Nation. 

The “‘corner grocery store’? has become a veritable supermarket. 




















LOCAL OFFICE REPORTS ARE THE LIFE BLOOD IN 


. to active employment. They involve wholesale ad- 
Planning For justments in employment and hiring practices which 
may not have been thought necessary in peacetime 
but are indispensable to full manpower mobilization 
M an power in wartime. 

Local offices of the United States Employment 
B Service are the nerve centers of the War Manpower 
= oo J Commission; their reports are the life blood of any 
WILLIAM HABER program planning for manpower. These reports flow 
Director, Bureau of Program Planning and ‘through the veins of the WMC structure, carrying 
Review, War Manpower Commission vital data on local conditions to the area, regional, 
and Washington offices, so that any measures con- 
templated or adopted at the higher levels will take 
into full account the realities of local labor markets. 
This emphasizes the importance of local office labor 
market reports, particularly the ES—270, ‘‘Report on 

Current and Anticipated Labor Requirements.” 


PLANNING for manpower in wartime requires 
the consideration of a wide scope of problems. It 
involves everything from deciding the relative ‘‘essen- 
tiality’’ of a dishwasher in the kitchen of a war plant to 
studying post-war implications of present manpower 


policies. Manpower plans encompass the problems More and more, decisions made at the area and 
of industry and agriculture, tight and loose labor regional level are becoming a necessity, for it is there 
market areas, workers and employers, men and that the battles of manpower and production are 
women. They include recommending safeguards being fought. Local office reports not only provide 
and standards for the employment of youth, as well officials in the field with the tools for making these 
as suggesting methods of recalling retired workers decisions, but also, when collated in Washington, 
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they make possible an appraisal of present national 
policies and programs. Further, these reports are 
of the utmost importance to the local offices themselves, 
since they can be used for planning at the local level, 
for checking purposes by supervisors, and for effecting 
clearances between States. In fact, local office reports 
can and should be of even greater value to the local 
offices themselves than to Washington. Quality, as 
well as promptness, is therefore necessary for any 
reporting on which planning is based. 

Manpower planning is, of course, inextricably 
bound up with production planning. We must ask: 
Are contracts being allocated to labor surplus areas 
or are they piling up in tight areas? To what extent 
are materials problems and production scheduling 
difficulties causing temporary unemployment? What 
economies in manpower could be effected through 
curtailment and concentration of less essential pro- 
duction and of trades and services? 

In meeting our manpower requirements for 1943— 
6.4 million new workers for war industries and 
fighters for the armed services—we know that at 
least half of these will be new entrants into the labor 
market, mostly women and persons now unemployed. 
Among other things, this will call for the solving of 
problems of child care, discrimination against handi- 
capped and minority groups, simplification of alien 
certification procedure in connection with classified 
contracts, the possibilities of using workers for part- 
time employment when they cannot hold a full-time 
jcb, ard the use of prisoners of war and of prison pro- 
duction facilities. 

The other half of the 6.4 million will have to be 
transferred to military services and war production 
from less essential activities. Here we run into 
problems of the relative weights of dependency and 
occupation in the Selective Service deferment policy, 
the nature of an essential occupation or activity, and 
whether, if an activity is essential in one community, 
it will be essential in every other area. 

In transferring workers to essential jobs we face 
many questions: the pressures and sanctions, if any, 
which should be applied to promote such transfers; 
what restrictions shall be placed upon employers as 
we circumscribe the free movement and action of 
workers; the safeguards which should be set up to 
prevent undue hardships and inequitable transfer; 
seniority guarantees; whether it will be necessary to 
shift workers to lower-paying positions; who shall 
pay for the transportation of labor; what arrange- 
ments shall be made for a worker’s family; the nature 


of welfare services to be offered to transferees and 
their dependents. 

Obviously, it would not be logical to study contract 
allocation, additional sources of labor supply, and 
transfer to essential activities unless we were, at the 
same time, devising methods to utilize workers fully 
on their current jobs. What approaches, tools, and 
devices can manpower utilization consultants employ 
to eliminate labor hoarding? How can we break- 
down jobs, and train and upgrade ail qualified work- 
ers regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin? 
In what way are wage differentials a cause of labor 
turn-over, an obstacle to mobility? What is the opti- 
mum length of the workweek? How can absenteeism 
be reduced? Where must housing and transportation 
facilities be improved? How can medical services be 
broadened to protect health and thus reduce absen- 
tecism and labor turn-over? What recommendations 
can we make for the lowering of industrial accident 
rates? 


Field Contributes to Planning 


Planning is budgeting: the budgeting of tools, tech- 
niques, skills, and ideas to develop ways and means of 
solving problems. Planning for manpower is not 
conducted in a vacuum but arises out of experiences 
and practices in the field. Each employee of the War 
Manpower Commission, at every level of operations, 
has a right and a responsibility to make known to his 
supervisor his observations and his ideas on how things 
should be done; his supervisor, in turn, has the respon- 
sibility of stimulating and encouraging these ideas 
and of passing them on to higher levels. In this way 
manpower planning may become a reality flexible 
enough to adapt itself to the many complexities and 
changes which are inherent in the wartime labor 
market. 

To help in providing solutions to these problems, the 
Bureau of Program Planning and Review prepares es- 
timates, provides information, or makes recommen- 
dations on allocation of manpower for industry, agri- 
culture, and the armed forces; on recruitment, train- 
ing, and placement programs for war production 
areas; on housing, transportation, and day-care needs; 
on labor market problems such as absenteeism, turn- 
over, hours of work, employment practices, etc.; on 
post-war readjustment and social insurance problems; 
and on manpower experiences in other countries. In 
these activities the Bureau collaborates with other 
Bureaus of the WMC and cooperates with other Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with the war program. 
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BECAUSE OUR MANPOWER I[S NOT UNLIMITED 


Deferment 
Hinges On Job 


MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY 


Director, Bureau of Selective Service, 
War Manpower Commission 


WHETHER A MAN of military age shall be exempt 
from service in the Nation’s armed forces depends 
more and more on the nature of his job and less and 
less on other factors, such as dependency or minor 
physical defects. 

The manpower supply in this country is not un- 
limited. The armed forces have already drawn 
heavily upon it and will continue to do so. How can 
the armed forces continue to draw upon our limited 
manpower supply with the least disturbance to vital 
war industry? Shall we call men with dependents? 
Shall we decrease our physical standards, so that 
millions of men now unavailable will be acceptable? 
Or, shall we call for service men who are engaged in 
the production of such essentials as food, tanks, and 
guns? As the war progresses we will take more and 
more men from all groups, but the determination 
must be made as to which group or groups should 
yield the greatest numbers first. 

Selective Service, at the wish of Congress and the 
military leaders (who prefer single men), has veered 
from a course that would disturb the family relation- 
ship. Originally, local boards were liberal in grant- 
ing deferments on the ground of dependency. Not 
more than 900,000 men were permitted to be in 
training at any one time, and the manpower reservoir 
was still comparatively full. But now, as military 
demands increase and pools of single men and men 
with collateral dependents are exhausted, family 
dependency of itself becomes less and less a justifica- 
tion for deferment. 

Moreover, since the physical standards of our armed 
forces are higher than those of any other nation in the 
world, we could lower our standards and still keep 
above those of both our Allies and our enemies. Thus 
thousands of men previously rejected would be eligible 
for military training. 
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Certainly it would seem desirable to draw upon 
these two sources of manpower before we disrupt 
essential production of war supplies. 

This does not mean that we should take no men 
from the factories or the farms. But those we do take 
should come through an orderly process of withdrawal. 
A controlling factor should be “‘How vital is the man 
to industry and in what space of time could a re- 
placement be trained?” 

‘What does the registrant do?” That is the all- 
important question when a registrant is being classi- 
fied. He can be separated from his dependents, if his 
financial burden is lightened; his miior physical 
defects can be waived; but it may well be that he 
cannot be spared from the work he is doing. He may 
be engaged in an activity which is vital to the war 
effort; his occupation may be essential to that activity; 
because of a shortage of men with his qualifications or 
skill it may be difficult or impossible to replace him; 
or his removal might seriously hamper the activity 
in which he is engaged. If these things are true, the 
registrant probably will have to remain in his occupa- 
tion for a reasonable period, so that his emplover may 
seek and train a replacement for him. Obviously, 
for the time being he is contributing more on the 
assembly line (or on the farm) than he could in mili- 
tary service. 

Men who are considered essential in their occupa- 
tions, and who are deferred by reason thereof, are 
placed in Class II, which, in turn, is divided accord- 
ing to Selective Service regulations into three sub- 
classes: 

In Class II—-A shall be placed any registrant found 
to be a “‘necessary man” in any activity the mainte- 


nance of which is essential to the national health, 


safety, or interest (doctors, dentists, locomotive en- 
gineers, etc.). 

In Class II-B shall be placed any registrant found to 
be a “necessary man” in any activity the maintenance 
of which is necessary to the war production program 
(this would include the tool and die maker in the air- 
craft industry and the blast furnace operator in the 
rolling mill). 

In Class II-C shall be placed any registrant who has 
no grounds for deferment other than his occupation 
who is found to be necessary to and regularly employed 
in an agricultural occupation or agricultural en- 
deavor essential to the war effort. 





Class III is divided into: 

Class III-A for the man who has dependents but 
who is not engaged in an essential activity. 

Class III-B for the man who has dependents and 
who is engaged in an essential activity which contrib- 
utes to the war effort. 

Class III-C for the agricultural worker who has 
dependents and who produces a sufficient number of 
agricultural units to meet the standards fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Although Class III-A originally was the class for 
all men with dependents, it became evident after entry 
of the United States into war that the registrant with 
dependents who was engaged in an essential activity 
should receive more consideration for extended defer- 
ment than the registrant who had the dependents but 
who was not engaged in an essential activity. Thus, 
in April 1942 Class III-B was added to the list of 
classes providing that: 

Any registrant with one or more dependents who is 
engaged in an activity either essential to the war 
production program or essential to the support of the 
war effort will be placed in Class III-B. 

In considering the classification of registrants with 
dependents, it is not necessary to determine whether 
or not the registrant is a “‘necessary man’”’ but only to 
determine whether or not he is engaged in an essential 
activity. If he is not, he is classified in Class III-A; 
if he is, then he is classified in Class III-B. 

For the guidance of local boards in determining 
whether or not an activity is essential, Selective 
Service in July 1942, on certification of the War 
Manpower Commission, sent local boards a list of 
over-all essential activities compiled in 35 broad 
groupings. On February 2, 1943, there was an- 
nounced a list of certain occupations and activities 
which after April 1 will be “‘nondeferrable”’ regardless 
of dependents. This list will be supplemented from 
time to time. 

As of November 30, 1942, some 6.3 percent of the 
classified registrants were in Class III-B and 53 
percent were in Class III-A. Two months before, 
on September 30, only 4.3 percent of the classified 
registrants were in Class III-B while 57.7 percent 
were in Class III-A. As local boards reconsidered 
the classification of Class III-A men in those two 
months, they obviously found many whose jobs war- 
ranted their placement in Class III-B. This again 
indicates the importance of the occupation over the 
factor of dependency. 


Job importance is further emphasized in a Selective 
Service breakdown of Class III-A and Class III-B 
into categories, or order of call: 

1. Single men who have collateral dependents but 
who are not engaged in an essential activity. 

2. Single men who have collateral dependents and 
who are engaged in an essential activity. 

3. Men with wives only, and who are not engaged 
in an essential activity. 

4. Men with wives only, but who are engaged in an 
essential activity. 

5. Men with wives and children or children alone, 
but who are not engaged in an essential activity. 

6. Men with wives and children or children alone 
who are engaged in an essential activity. 


Local Boards Cooperate With USES 


In considering the classification or reclassification 
of registrants, Selective Service local boards often 
consult with other agencies to obtain information on 
current conditions which may result in the deferment 
of registrants. Outstanding among them have been 
the county war boards of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Some months ago, Selective Service said: 

The local board will communicate with the local 
USES office with respect to the occupational classi- 
fication of a registrant: 

a. When there is doubt whether the occupation for 
which deferment is requested is actually an essential 
occupation in an essential activity. 

b. When additional information is required to de- 
termine whether a national or iocal shortage of per- 
sons with the registrant’s claimed qualifications exists 
or is likely to exist in the near future. 

c. When a local board is considering whether or 
not a registrant is replaceable, it will utilize all infor- 
mation obtainable through the local employment 
office with respect to the availability of replacement, 
including the number of current unfilled orders for 
the occupation involved aad the number of qualified 
applicants in its files, together with such information 
as is pertinent concerning the possibility of filling the 
job through transfer of workers from less essential 
activities or through clearance. 

At the same time local boards were advised that if, 
in the course of classification of a registrant, it ap- 
peared from the information provided by the regis- 
trant, his employer, or his occupational questionnaire, 
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that he may possess qualifications to engage in an 
essential activity, but is not doing so at the time, the 
local board may refer the registrant to the appropriate 
local USES office and allow that office 30 days in 
which to place the registrant in an essential occupation 
in an essential activity. 

The USES has been helpful in numerous other 
ways. Seamen who work on the Great Lakes, where 
the activity is seasonal, are given an opportunity 
during the off season to obtain temporary employ- 
ment in essential activities through the local employ- 
ment office. Otherwise, their call to military service 
might seriously deplete the supply of trained men for 
Great Lakes shipping in the spring. Similar questions 
arise in the logging, fishing, and canning industries. 


Further, in some areas local boards very often con- 
sult with the local USES offices with regard to seasonal 
agricultural workers. 

The employer who has unsuccessfully attempted to 
obtain a replacement through the USES for a deferred 
worker is much more apt to receive favorable con- 
sideration from his local board on an application for 
renewal of the deferment than the employer who has 
not done so. 

In the past, local USES offices have been materially 
helpful to Selective Service local boards. They will 
continue to be helpful because no other agencies are 
more aware of manpower problems and the import- 
ance of the question, “‘Where can this mian serve 
his country best?” 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC AND _ SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


Located: 
600,000 
Specialists 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


Director, National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, War Manpower 


Commission 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE to get an order for 
“the names of Americans who possess a knowledge of 
epidemiology and chemotherapy, are competent in 
the diagnosis and control of endomoeba histolytica 
and other protozoan infections, have a knowledge of 
the Hindustani language, are skilled in the operation 
and use of specialized bacteriological research appa- 
ratus, and who have traveled in the tropics”? 

A large order? Recently the War Department 
called the National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel with just such a request. An epidemic 
had broken out in a tropical island where the United 
States was building a new air base. The germ 
carriers were thought to be transplanted Hindus. An 
hour after the request was received, the name of an 
available and qualified person was provided, and be- 
fore the day was out he was flying to report 
for duty. 
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Of course, only a minority of calls for professional 
and scientific personnel specify such an unusual 
combination of qualifications. More typical of the 
majority of requests sent to the Roster are: 

Several quick-minded young chemists for service 
and adaptation work on metal-machining com- 
pounds for a chemical products corporation with a 
AA-1 priority rating. 

Women college graduates with engineering educa- 
tion to train for and take jobs as production engineers 
in a parachute factory. 

Women chemistry graduates to work as chemists 
in research and testing of high-octane gasolines. 

At this writing, the National Roster has certified 
over 140,000 names of specialists to various agencies 
engaged in the war program, although there were 
fewer vacancies than the number certified. The 
Army, Navy, WAVES, and SPARS have utilized 
the Roster for the names and locations of sanitary 
engineers, bacteriologists, and medical chemists 


_ who could qualify for commissions. The Office of 


Scientific Research and Development has used the 
Roster’s resources to locate highly qualified scientists 
for secret research work; the Roster has referred the 
names of available professors of physics, mathe- 
matics, psychology, and engineering to colleges and 
universities requiring their services; and, in addition, 
use of the Roster has been made by the Civil Service 
Commission, the United States Employment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission, and various 
industrial and research organizations. 

The Roster, established in June 1940, was created . 
primarily for the purpose of compiling and main- 
taining a list of persons with scientific and professiona 
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training and experience whose services might be of 
importance to the Nation’s war effort. 

As of December 1942, the Roster had in its files 
data on the qualifications of more than 600,000 men 
and women in various professional fields. At the 
outset, Roster registrations were obtained mainly by 
circularizing the membership lists of professional 
associations, but membership in any such associa- 
tion has never been a prerequisite for registration. 
A substantial number of individual registrations have 
been obtained as a result of general publicity. Col- 
lege seniors majoring in fields covered by the Roster 
are annually canvassed through the institutions; 
many additional thousands of registrants have been 
obtained through this channel. 

The number of persons registered with the Roster 
is constantly increasing. A procedure has _ been 
worked out with the Selective Service System whereby 
all men from 18 to 65 years of age whose Selective 
Service occupational questionnaires indicate that 
they are qualified in a field covered by the Roster, 
and who have not already registered with it, will be 
sent a special questionnaire in order that their par- 
ticular skills may be recorded within the Roster. 
Return of the special questionnaire is mandatory 
under Selective Service regulations. From these 
questionnaires up-to-date, pertinent data concern- 
ing the scientific and specialized personnel of the 
Nation will be available for the first time in the 
country’s history. 

Through a punch-card index, the locations, quali- 
fications, and special skills of Roster registrants are 
so recorded that an individual possessing any combi- 
nation of qualifications can be rapidly found. Thus, 
the process of finding the multi-qualified person de- 
scribed at the beginning of this article was simply one 
of sorting and elimination. 

In addition to maintaining lists of qualified special- 
ists in scientific and professional fields, the Roster 
has also been given responsibility for devising effective 
procedures to conserve the Nation’s highly trained 
scientific and specialized personnel and to promote 
their most effective utilization in the war program. 
Information concerning registrants’ professional qual- 
ifications and activities is furnished to the Selective 
Service System and to appropriate offices of the 
armed services. This assists them to determine 
whether or not individuals should be inducted for 
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military duty, or if inducted, to which special duties 
they should be assigned. 

The National Roster is increasingly becoming more 
concerned with placement work and therefore needs 
both supply and shortage data on professional people. 
Although comprehensive data are available on the 
supply of workers, information is needed on the 
number of such workers needed in the war effort. 
Accordingly, the Bureau of Program Planning and 
Review has designed a special report to be compiled 
by local offices during March in conjunction with the 
regular field visiting program in which labor demand 
forecasts are obtained from employers (ES-270, 
Report of Current and Anticipated Employment). A form 
has been designed (ES—229, Special Report of Current 
and Anticipated Employment of Professional and Managerial 
Personnel) listing certain occupations of a professional 
character, and data are to be obtained on present and 
prospective employment. 

Universities and colleges, research institutions, and 
Government agencies—none of which is covered by 
the ES—270 form—have already been thoroughly sur- 
veyed by a mail questionnaire. All employers will be 
asked: (1) how many professional employees in each 
prelisted category are employed (2) how many more 
are needed? and (3) how many will be laid off? 

To prepare employers for the new ES—229 form, an 
announcement signed by WMC Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt will be sent in quantities to each local office 
to be distributed to employers. 


Local USES Offices Aid Roster 


Since the Roster has no field offices or field repre- 
sentatives, it must depend on local USES offices 
throughout the country for help in placing profes- 
sional and technical personnel in war industries. 
The information gathered on the 229 forms will have 
to be complete and accurate, and the National Roster 
will cooperate in every way to provide answers to the 
questions which always arise in such an undertaking. 

Together we should then be able to furnish any type 
of scientific or specialized person, from the brash young 
college graduate who carries the sum total of the 
world’s knowledge under his hat to Dr. Albert 
Einstein, who, in filling out his Roster papers, 
modestly wrote, “I have a certain capacity to judge 
inventions of various kinds, although I am not a 
specialist in any particular field.” 
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LABOR SHORTAGES SHOW NEED FOR TRAINING 


An Integrated 
Training 
Program 


W. W. CHARTERS 


Director, Bureau of Training, 
War Manpower Commission 


SEVERAL MILLION NEW JOBS will have-to be 
filled during 1943. Where will the needed workers 
come from? 

Practically every worker with any degree of skill is 
now employed. There remain (a) several million un- 
skilled men and women who have never had a job in 
industry, but who, with proper training, could plug 
the holes left by drafted workers, as well as openings 
created by expanding industry and (b) thousands of 
workers who could be trained for more skilled occu- 
pations. The program of the Bureau of Training of 
the War Manpower Commission is geared to provide 
training for these two sources of workers. This Bu- 
reau provides seven services designed to increase war 
production through training: 

Training Within Industry concentrates on foremen 
through three programs: (1) teaching them how to 
instruct workmen on the job; (2) increasing skill in 
improving operation by finding better ways of carry- 
ing on their work; and (3) broadening their experience 
in the handling of workers. 

Apprentice-Training Service stimulates management 
to increase its apprentice training program and pro- 
vides assistance in setting up such programs. At 
present ATS is concerned with short-term training as 
well as apprentice training. 

Vocational Training for War Production Workers pro- 
vides training through public vocational schools of two 
basic types: (1) preemployment training, designed to 
provide inexperienced workers with initial skills and 
orientation to shop work, and (2) supplementary 
training, or training offered to persons employed in 
war plants to improve efficiency on the job and 
for upgrading purposes. 
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Rural War Production Training deals with improve- 
ment of the skills of farm workers in caring for farm 
equipment and includes courses for increasing the 
efficiency of crop production. 

National Youth Administration offers work experience 
and organized shop training to unemployed youth 
between 16 and 24 in occupations essential to war 
production. Trainees assigned to these projects 
receive a small wage while assigned to training. 

Division of Professional and Technical Training pro- 
vides further training on the college level for skilled 
persons in industry. This service is designed to meet 
the needs of industrial plants whose technical staffs have 
been seriously reduced by the demands for qualified 
men in the armed forces. 

Division of Visual Aids prepares films and slides to 
facilitate the training of war workers in plants and 
training centers. 


Training Pivots on USES 


Local offices of WMC’s United States Employment 
Service will be the pivots on which all training pro- 
grams will turn. Their three chief jobs will be: 

1. To recruit trainees to fill the millions of new jobs.— 
One of the major functions of the local employment 
offices with respect to training programs is to recruit 
trainees for preemployment courses offered by the 
VEWW and to assign trainees to NYA war-training 
projects. Since skilled workers have all but disap- 
peared from the supply side of the labor market ledger, 
it will be necessary to draw heavily on the ranks of 
persons who have never been part of our labor force. 
This will call for untried methods of recruitment and 
for a more determined effort to remove discrimina- 
tion against the training of women, minority groups, 
and physically handicapped persons. All indications 
point toward an emphasis, too, on persuading the 
potential trainee to join the labor force. 

2. To cooperate with area directors in furnishing basic 
data for planning the training programs.—A training di- 
rector in each WMC regional office and in most 
WMC area offices will be responsible for the training 
programs under his jurisdiction. Establishment of 
area and regional training programs will serve to 
underscore the importance of the local USES offices 
in specifying and recommending the particular type 
of training needed in their localities. As time goes 
on, the local offices will be called on more and more 
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to gather supply and demand data on workers in 
specific categories. For instance, the ES—270 reports 
on current and anticipated employment covering 
16,000 establishments were recently expanded to in- 
clude specific data for 29 clerical occupations. On 
the basis of this information the Bureau of Training 
will be able to evaluate the need for establishing a 
national program for the training of clerical workers. 

Increased attention will have to be given to sub- 
professional occupations, such as laboratory assistants 
and inspectors, since the war program’s requirements 
for workers with these skills are growing rapidly. 
Therefore, we shall have to refine the break-down of 
the lists of professional and technical occupations. 

Before a local office certifies the need for a particular 
training program, it should know not only the type 
of training needed but also the number of potential 
trainees available. Where the number of trainees 
does not warrant a particular training course, it is 
often feasible to combine the training requirements of 
two or more localities. Where trainees are sufficient in 
number, but where facilities are not available, the 
training agency directly concerned will provide the 
necessary equipment. 

In working with the area training director for most 
efficient results, the local office should also supply 
collateral information so that a complete picture of 
the local labor market is presented. Data on housing 
and transportation facilities and on distances from 
workers’ homes to their places of work, for example, 
are of the utmost importance. Upon such informa- 
tion will rest many decisions as to the advisability of 
training programs for particular localities. 

Extremely important also to the area training 
directors are descriptions of local in-plant training 
programs: facilities employers have and contemplate 
getting, number of persons being trained in these 


programs, possible expansion of established in-plant 
training programs, and an account of the subsidized 
programs. As the number of employees who can 
finance themselves while training has decreased 
tremendously, a steady trend toward subsidization of 
trainees by employers is taking place. 

3. To concentrate on proper selection and referral of 
trainees.—Above all, training programs must fit both 
the men and the jobs. The local office should select 
and refer applicants carefully, not only because it 
deals with human beings who have likes and dislikes, 
weaknesses, and aptitudes, but because the well-placed 
worker is the most productive worker. Training 
programs do not operate in a vacuum: they exist to 
perform the specific function of training the right type 
of worker for the job at hand. 

Finally, it should be remembered that training has 
certain intrinsic values for the war production pro- 
gram and for the worker himself. Training con- 
tributes to cutting down absenteeism and reducing 
turn-over. The worker who has received preemploy- 
ment training is better fitted for his job, will almost 
certainly have a job for which he has a liking, and is 
therefore less likely to shop around for another type 
of job. The trained worker finds employment faster 
and has a much better opportunity to receive higher 
wages. A recent Baltimore survey made by the 
War Manpower Commission indicated that employers 
of more than 80 percent of all workers in that city 
preferred to hire trained workers. Many plants said 
that they would pay higher salaries to trained workers. 
Further, training develops in the newcomer to the 
labor market work habits which can be obtained only 
through the discipline of regular, supervised work. 

By making the training program an instrument that 
will solve the worker shortage, we help in no small 
measure to solve the whole manpower problem. 








REPORT ON TRAINING IN 1942 


TRAINING FOR WAR PRODUCTION in 1942 under WMC’s Bureau of Training covered a wide range of 
occupations. Approximately 4,500,000 workers were trained by various agencies participating in the Com- 
mission’s training program, divided as follows: Training-Within-Industry Service, 365,000; Apprentice-Training 
Service, 177,000; NYA, 597,000; Vocational Training for War Production Workers, 2,445,000; Training for 
Rural War Production Workers, 269,000; and Engineering-Science-Management-War Training, 550,000. The 
primary purpose of all these training programs is to prepare workers for jobs in war production and to aid workers 
already in war industries to advance to more responsible positions. 
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Setting Up 
Area Programs 


~ © « By 

ALEXANDER A. LIVERIGHT 

Field Management Division, 

War Manpower Commission 
THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT of area manpower 
stabilization programs, now in effect in more than 
100 communities, has been possible because of lessons 
learned from the initial experiment at Baltimore. Of 
course, for almost two years, regional, and in some 
cases area and State, labor supply committees have 
been in operation. Since they were effective in 
bringing community labor supply problems to the 
fore, they actually were springboards for the develop- 
ment of the present area manpower programs. 

Baltimore was chosen for the initial stabilization 

experiment because it was an area of extreme labor 
stringency, with acute problems of in-migration, 
piracy, absenteeism, and heavy labor turn-over, and 
housing, transportation, and sanitation difficulties. 
If workable methods could be found for this locality, 
WMC would have guide posts for the formulation 
of manpower policies for the country as a whole. 
Thus Baltimore became a proving ground. 


Caution Guides Preliminary Steps 


Knowing that its experiment would have significant 
implications for other labor market areas, the Balti- 
more manpower staff moved with caution. First, it 
made a complete and detailed survey of existing 
conditions in the area, analyzed their background, and 
probed its fundamental problems; then it made a 
preliminary listing of objectives. These were: (1) 
utilization of local labor supply; (2) control of importa- 
tion of labor into the community; (3) prevention of 
pirating and undue turn-over; (4) reduction of ab- 
senteeism; and (5) transfer of workers. 

At the same time great care was taken to keep the 
public informed through a sound, planned informa- 
tional campaign. The wisdom and importance of 
this campaign were reflected later in the wholehearted 
cooperation of the public once the program got under 
way. People learned about critical labor problems 
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confronting the area through news releases; they 
knew that a committee had been set up to iron out 
mutual problems of labor and management; they 
were kept currently informed of its meetings. Thus 
the program was no surprise. A public taken into 
confidence on the area program repaid this trust 
with an eagerness to put it across. 

First step in organizing the specific plan in Balti- 
more was winning the cooperation of management and 
labor. Separate meetings of each group were held. 
Broad objectives of the program were carefully ex- 
plained and recommendations for membership on the 
Management-Labor Area Committee secured and 
thoroughly reviewed. Simultaneously the manpower 
staff, including representatives of all agencies involved 
in manpower mobilization, held meetings, and by the 
time a management-labor committee was set up and 
the first official meeting called, the manpower staff 
had a well-rounded plan ready for presentation. 

After several meetings of the management-labor 
committee, approval for the plan was negotiated. It 
called for signed policy statements, as follows: __ 


Employers.—We agree not to employ a worker from another 
war production contractor unless a release has been secured in 
line with the procedure outlined by the management-labor 
committee, 

We agree wholeheartedly to the plan of maximum utilization 
of local labor supply and therefore will make every possible 
effort to utilize women, Negroes, and other groups not ordinar- 
ily employed, prior to making any efforts to secure workers from 
outside the area. 

We agree, wherever possible, to refrain from recruiting or 
scouting for workers outside the Baltimore area except through 
the facilities of the USES. 

We agree to cooperate in every way possible in bringing about 
the transfer of skilled workers from nonessential to essential 
industries and will agree that any workers transferred from our 
plant to another plant where they can be more useful in the war 
effort will have their seniority rights protected. 

We agree to work wholeheartedly with the War Manpower 
Commission in its efforts to reduce absenteeism in the Baltimore 
area. 

Labor unions.—We agree to the program for eliminating piracy 
and to the system of releases which is a part of that program, 
providing that members of our union have the privilege of 
reviewing their grievances in relation to any refusal to grant a 
release. 

We agree wholeheartedly to the plan for maximum utilization 
of local labor supply and therefore will work with the War 
Manpower Commission in an effort to see that women, Negroes, 
and other groups not ordinarily employed are admitted into 
union membership and are considered for employment in this 
area, 

We agree to refrain from transferring union members from 

(Continued om page 14) 

















IN THE SIX MONTHS elapsed since September 
1942 when the Employment Security Review published its 
first chart of the War Manpower Commission, a 
number of important changes have occurred. As 
women came into the foreground of necessity in the 
Nation’s war program, the WMC set up a Women’s 
Advisory Committee to study the contribution women 
can make in the successful prosecution of the war. 

The WMC, too, has geared the United States Em- 
ployment Service and its 1,500 local offices into its 
operating machinery, and by Executive order the 
President transferred to it the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Thus the reins of manpower mobilization were 
placed in one pair of hands. 

Under its present reorganization, five new bureaus 
and a new office share the distribution of new functions 
and responsibilities: 

Bureau of Selective Service: Includes the Selective 
Service System; is responsible for the administration 
of the Selective Training and Service Act, retaining 
its direct line of authority to local Selective Service 
boards. 

Bureau of Program Planning and Review: Formulates 
over-all manpower policies and programs; coordinates 
statistical activities; provides technical advice to other 
Government agencies with respect to manpower 
problems arising in the program of production, mobi- 
lization of the armed forces, and economic stabiliza- 
tion; maintains a reporting system reflecting operations 
and experience and evaluates such experience; renders 
technical advice and assistance to the field on statisti- 
cal and program planning problems; and develops 
plans for carrying out the Chairman’s responsibility 
for coordinating the collection and compilation of 
labor market data. 

Bureau of Placement: Develops policies and programs 
for recruitment and placement of workers for industry 
and agriculture; supervises method used; maintains 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel and the Office of Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service for Physicians, Dentists, and Veteri- 
narians; and coordinates all such recruitment and 
placement programs with the recruitment of Govern- 
ment personnel. 

Bureau of Training: Supervises administration of the 
Apprentice-Training Service, the National Youth 
Administration, the Training-Within Industry Service, 
and the war-training programs of the U. S. Office of 
Education which were placed under the WMC by 
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Changes in WMC Organization 


Executive Order 9247. In addition, the Bureau of 
Training will develop unified programs and policies 
to meet wartime training needs. 

Bureau of Manpower Utilization: Formulates policies 
to mobilize efficiently the country’s manpower for 
industry, agriculture, and Government: occupa- 
tional analyses, manning schedules, plant surveys, 
and other means to facilitate the proper utilization 
of skills, by upgrading, job break-downs, reducing 
labor hoarding, or other disruptive practices. 

Office for Field Management: Assists the Executive 
Director in seeing that: the field organization is 
developed, staffed, and adequately administered, and 
relationships between constituent agencies are under- 
stood; policies and programs of the War Manpower 
Commission are understood and put into operation in 
the field; the headquarters staff of the bureaus, serv- 
ices, and offices are adequately aware of the field 
problems and the field experience in the development 
of policies and programs; the relationships of the 
bureaus, services, and offices with the field are 
coordinated; specific field problems are channeled to 
the other bureaus, services, and offices, and cooperat- 
ing agencies at the national level; and regional staffs 
get prompt policy and program decisions from bureaus 
and services having functional responsibility. 

All bureaus will maintain a technical advisory 
service to the field. 

The reorganization has brought substantial changes 
to the field outposts of WMC. All major operations of 
the WMC, other than Selective Service, are channeled 
through Regional Manpower Directors. All bound- 
aries of regional areas of constituent agencies are 
substantially the same as those for the regional man- 
power areas. There has been a decentralization from 
Washington to the regional level of decisions in regard 
to operating matters to promote speed of action down 
the line. Under its grouping of functions, the field now 
more nearly approximates the general lines of the 
Washington set-up. 

Local USES offices in manpower areas report 
directly to Area Manpower Directors. Where man- 
power areas embrace more local employment office 
jurisdictions than the Area Manpower Director can 
personally supervise, a USES Area Supervisor may be 
delegated to assist in placement work. If the area is 
geographically concentrated, coordination of place- 
ment may be accomplished by assigning this respon- 
sibility to a local office manager. 
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(Continued from page 17) 
other areas to Baltimore unless such importation of workers has 
been completely cleared with the USES. 

We agree to cooperate in every way possible to bring about 
the transfer of skilled workers from nonessential to essential in- 
dustries as long as the seniority of such workers is guaranteed in 
the firm of the original employment. 

We agree to work wholeheartedly witn the War Manpower 
Commission campaign to reduce absenteeism in the Baltimore 
area. 


What Happened in Baltimore 


In evaluating the Baltimore program it is important 
to analyze it in two ways. First, the results for Balti- 
more; and secondly, the effects of the program on the 
development of techniques and procedures for employ- 
ment stabilization plans elsewhere. 

Utilization of local labor supply—There has been an 
acceleration in the recruiting and training of women 
and an enlargement of training facilities for Negroes. 
Several major firms have changed their hiring policies 
and have increased the number of opportunities for 
Negroes. 

According to figures secured from 23 principal es- 
tablishments, there has been a 21-percent over-all in- 
crease in employment from May through September. 
Compared to this increase, there has been a 33-percent 
increase in the employment of Negroes and an 81- 
percent increase in the employment of women. 
Whereas in May women constituted 8.5 percent and 
Negroes 7 percent of total employers in these establish- 
ments, in September the percentages were 12.4 and 
7.7, respectively. 

Women.—The opening of the Women’s Recruiting 
Center has focused considerable attention upon the 
need for women in the Baltimore area. It has ac- 
counted for the channeling of large numbers of women 
through the recruiting center as well as a marked in- 
crease in the number of women referred by the regular 
USES office to war industry. 

Approximately 14,000 women entered employment 
in Baltimore war industries between July and Decem- 
ber 1942. Although this accounts for an average of 
800 women a week who have gone into war industry, 
the fact that the rate of hiring of women was acceler- 
ated after October indicates that about 1,000 women 
a week were securing war jobs during the last three 
months of 1942. 

In addition to the women referred directly to indus- 
try, large numbers of women are still being referred 
weekly to the pre-employment training classes offered 
by Baltimore schools. 
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Negroes.—Training facilities for both Negro men 
and women have been almost doubled as a result 
of the activities of the WMC which arranged for the 
opening of a new training center for Negroes early 
in October. One firm which employed less than 100 
Negroes early in 1940 now has well over 1,500 on 
its pay roll. A number of other large firms which 
employed Negroes only in service occupations have, 
during the course of the year, utilized both Negro 
men and women in a variety of semiskilled occu- 
pations. 

Controlling importation of labor.—Although in-migra- 
tion has not been entirely eliminated, all employers 
in Baltimore are now clearing through the USES 
before they do any recruiting, scouting, or advertising 
outside of Baltimore. 

Prevention of pirating and undue turn-over.—The anti- 
piracy agreement, with provision for review by the 
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The Baltimore program blazed the trail and proved 
one significant point: that it is possible to develop an 
effective program on a voluntary basis. In addition, 
it showed both labor and management that the policy 
of the War Manpower Commission was one of pro- 
moting effective action in the locality with a program 
for that individual area, rather than one of enforcing 
a rigid, uniform pattern on all communities. 
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The development of such programs does not pre- 
clude the development of central hiring controls. 
Such programs as the Louisville and Cleveland plans, 
for instance, which provide for central hiring in crit- 
ical occupations and of in-migrants, are definitely 
an improvement on the Baltimore plan. They are 
equipped to channel the flow of workers as well as to 
prevent the leaks. The development of these pro- 
grams has enhanced the prestige of the USES offices 
in WMC areas and has increased the actual load of 


placements. 
xk k 


On a national scale the development of employ- 
ment stabilization programs is of the greatest signifi- 
cance. The WMC is now convinced of the impor- 
tance of making every possible effort to reduce turn- 
over prior to the installation of rigid controls of all hir- 
ing. Employment stabilization programs are a 
necessity to stop the enormous leaks at the bottom 
of the national employment barrel. Until these 
leaks are stopped, the streams of workers that could 
be directed into the top of the barrel will have but 
little effect in maintaining a full labor force. 
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BALTIMORE—PROVING GROUND FOR TECHNIQUES 


USES and appeal by an impartial committee, is 
successful, according to local personnel men. Piracy 
has been almost completely eliminated, and out of 
the many cases being handled by the Review Unit 
of the USES, only a fractional percent have had to 
be brought to appeal. 

Voluntary quits are one of the chief causes for the 
high labor turn-over that continues in the Baltimore 
area. In 56 establishments analyzed by WMC, 
there were, during the 60-day period from September 
to November, 28,000 separations of which 17,000 
were voluntary quits. The reasons advanced for 
this large number of quits are unsatisfactory working 
and housing conditions, job-shopping, and in some 
cases sheer inability to perform the job. 

Absenteeism.—Although no figures can be obtained 
with regard to this aspect of the program, local news- 
papers, associations, and unions have cooperated 100 
percent in bringing this problem to the fore. A num- 
ber of employers changed the 7-day-week program 
so that workers might be able to get to their homes 
or have occasional time off. , 

Transfer of workers——Although this is the weakest 
aspect of the program, the problem is nevertheless 
being approached on the basis of pointing out to 
employers in nonessential industries those occupa- 
tions from which workers must be transferred to war 
industries. 

Related problems—The WMC has been successful 
in bringing together the various community and 
Federal agencies in Baltimore which are involved in 





the related problems of housing, transportation, recrea- 
tion, health, and welfare. Program planning aimed 
at eliminating future problems in these areas has been 
developed. An increasing amount of housing has 
been scheduled for the major war plants, and close 
cooperation has been maintained in the elimination 
of transportation problems. 

Both employers and management in Baltimore say 
that whether or not the program is 100 percent suc- 
cessful, the community has become sensibly aware of 
the manpower problems and the need for cooperating 
inavoluntary program. They also agree that whether 
or not compulsion shall eventually be put into effect, 
the experience of a voluntary program is an essential 
transitional step. 


Nation-wide Implications of Baltimore Plan 


Valuable working tools, such as manuals for area 
directors, progress reports on the Baltimore experi- 
ment, and training programs based on the plan, were 
utilized to stimulate the development of other area 
stabilization programs throughout the country. The 
voluntary community approach in Baltimore was in 
part responsible for securing complete support from 
both labor and management in the development of 
stabilization programs in other areas. Millions of 
workers are now covered by employment stabilization 
programs. More than 100 communities in approxi- 
mately 37 areas have employment stabilization plans 
under way or in operation. This gives ample evidence 
of the soundness of the Baltimore approach. 








The Baltimore experience, substantiated by a 
recent survey of the Louisville area, has underlined 
the necessity for certain cautions which must be borne 
in mind with the developments of any area program: 


a. A strong local USES office is the most important single 
factor in ensuring successful operation of the program, once it 
has been sold to labor-management and the general community. 
Before the adoption of the plan, the staff should be informed 
and trained in the new duties it will be called upon to perform. 

b. Success of the area program also depends on the selection 
of a strong, tactful area director, one who knows the community 
and who can gain acceptance for the plan. 

c. All groups in the community—employers, labor, Govern- 
ment agencies— must play active roles in developing, executing, 
revising, and evaluating the program. 

d. The program must be completely interpreted and sold 
to the community through a planned public-relations approach. 

e. The program should conform with developments in other 
areas and with the national policy on the development of 
employment stabilization plans. At the same time, the pattern 
followed should not be too rigid, and local peculiarities and 
problems must be considered in its conception. 








f. The program must not attempt to accomplish the impos- 
sible, but should be geared to the facilities and operations of 
the agencies in the community, and attuned to community 
attitudes. 

The tasks of the local USES offices, in conjunction 
with the Area Manpower Director, in any area man- 
power plan are: to develop and stengthen themselves 
for the more important roles they must assume in 
any such plan; to awaken the community to its man- 
power problems and to educate it in methods of solv- 
ing those problems; to force employers to improve 
and develop their own personnel and _ industrial- 
relations practices so that many of their manpower 
problems might be solved before they arise; and to 
pave the way for better single hiring controls and for 
more effective controls later, when they become neces- 
sary. 

A successful area manpower program not only 
eases tight labor markets, but it will also lessen the 
impact of any possible forthcoming compulsory plan. 
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For Greater 
Manpower 
Utilization 


. © ” By 
CARROLL L. SHARTLE 
Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, 
Employment Office Services Division, Bureau 
of Placement, War Manpower Commission 


MANY A COMMUNITY has heard that certain 
plants are hoarding workers; that they are employing 
workers below their highest skills; and that they are 
otherwise not utilizing manpower to the fullest extent. 

The War Manpower Commission has considerable 
resources in techniques and trained personnel to aid 
employers in the better use of manpower within 
plants. This was recently demonstrated when occupa- 
tional analysts prepared manpower analyses in a 
number of plants throughout the country which 
revealed certain facts on manpower utilization. Such 
plant studies, of course, are not made for the purpose 
of telling employers or workers how to run their busi- 
ness. They are not aimed at production speed-up. 
They are aimed at discovering factors which the em- 
ployer himself and the local WMC officials can apply 
to the better utilization of the capacities and skills 
available for war production. 

The manpower analysis starts with the preparation 
of a plant manning table. This is followed by a 
rounding up of facts regarding the extent and causes 
of labor turn-over and absenteeism, the specific jobs 
in which handicapped workers are employed and can 
be employed, the extent to which workers are perform- 
ing jobs below their skills, the additional jobs which 
may be filled by women and handicapped workers, 
and the techniques which should be applied for im- 
proving upgrading from related occupations. These 
manpower analyses or plant studies are made at the 
local level by or with the assistance of personnel in 
the local USES offices who are familiar with com- 
munity and individual plant problems. 

The results of the manpower analyses are being 
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followed up by staff members of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of WMC. Here are some typical 
reactions from employers: ‘After a careful study of 
the analyses, many of the recommendations were 
put in effect, and it will be our purpose to conduct a 
thorough survey of all other conditions brought to our 
attention and remedy them as quickly as possible,” 
writes the president of a large shipbuilding company. 
A personnel manager remarks that the facts of the plant 
study gave him a very clear picture of the additional 
occupations in which women can and could be em- 
ployed. An employer reports that the program sug- 
gested in the manpower analysis for hiring handi- 
capped workers has begun, and that many persons in 
the handicapped and minority groups referred by the 
local USES office have been hired. Another plant 
states that the manpower analysis revealed possible 
job break-downs which are now being effected by 
their engineers. One plant, following the analysis, is 
setting up a program to reduce illness, the chief cause 
of absenteeism there, as revealed by the plant study. 
The managements of several establishments say that 
the plant study showed the absolute necessity for 
having adequate personnel records of each employee, 
and that they had already taken steps to establish 
such records. 


In the majority of plants surveyed thus far, per- 
sonnel records were found to be inadequate or non- 
existent. Obviously, the first requisite in a program 
of in-plant utilization of manpower is knowing the 
skills of the workers. In many instances workers were 
found to be performing jobs considerably below their 
skills, skills for which the employers, for the most part, 
indicated an additional demand. The employers just 
didn’t know that the needed skills were available in 
their own plants. Likewise, the majority of firms 
studied had little information concerning the per- 
formance requirements for their jobs. 

The causes of labor turn-over and absenteeism in 
plants have been summarized, and it is found that 
outside-the-plant conditions require as much attention 
as in-the-plant conditions. Absenteeism and_ high 
turn-over are frequently related to inadequate hous- 
ing, educational, transportation, eating, and parking 
facilities, as well as to such plant conditions as poorly 
trained supervisors, excessive overtime, temporary 
lay-offs, and the employment of workers below their 
(Continued on page 27) 
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HOW CAN Selective Service fill the needs of our 
armed forces with least disruption to the war pro- 
duction program? How can industry best arrange 
to replace workers who will be drafted? 

These two critical questions arose during the first 
year of the war. In an effort to solve them, the 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization of the War Man- 
power Commission has initiated the Manning Table 
Plan. When fully developed and in _ operation 
throughout essential industry, the plan will have a 
stabilizing effect on the flow of manpower to chan- 
nels of war industry and combat forces. In effect 
it will be a shock absorber for industry against loss 
of skilled men. 

Briefly, a manning table when set up does this: It 
lists separately each kind of job in the plant, together 
with the number of workers employed on that job 
and the classification of each as to age, sex, depend- 
ents, and Selective Service board status. ‘The 
replacement schedule (see box) lists the men who 
are eligible for induction, with a monthly schedule 
covering their release during the ensuing 6 months, 
according to the time required to train replacements. 
The men for whom deferment is requested are listed 
separately. Every 6 months there is a recasting ‘of 
the manning tables. Should conditions undergo 
substantial change—say, for instance, an increase in 
war contracts, or a cancelation of a part of a con- 
tract, then there would be a special review of the 
manning schedule and a recasting of it to meet the 
new conditions. 

Beyond its primary function, the manning table 
has a secondary use. It is a rich source of information 
useful to WMC’s Bureau of Training in planning 
special and unified training programs and in indi- 
cating need for job breakdown and upgrading looking 
toward fuller utilization of present labor forces. 

The tables serve USES local office needs in several 
ways: as an indication of labor requirements for 6- 
month periods in the individual plants; as an indica- 
tion of training needs; and as a source of data to sup- 
port their work of promoting the hiring of women, 
minority group workers, and handicapped persons as 
replacements for men due for drafting by Selective 
Service. 

The plan is optional and its introduction will be 
gradual. One large instrument plant in New York 
State was reported as among the first in the State and 
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Manning Tables Stabilize Worker Withdrawals 






in the Nation to complete an approved manning table. 
More time must elapse before all plants in major 
industrial areas will use this shock absorber. 

The system worked out in the light of experience 
of various types of industry is, in the judgment of its 
designers, a practical, improved plan to determine 
not only individual industry manpower needs but 
over-all manpower requirements on a national basis. 
—Bric. Gen. WituiAM C. Rose, Director, Bureau of 
Manpower Utilization, War Manpower Commission. 





Here is the abc of procedure: 

Qualified employers (i. e., with at least 75 percent 
of their activity in war production) submit applica- 
tions to regional or area directors of WMC and in 
return receive forms and instructions for filling out 
manning tables. 

Among the forms is a military service question- 
naire for each male plant employee (These will 
provide a complete Selective Service census.) and a 
job description form for jobs not in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. 

After completing the manning table forms and 
sending them to the regional WMC office, the 
employer must draw up a replacement schedule 
showing the plant’s design for replacement. These 
replacement schedules will serve as interim aids to 
industries’ staffing F gg menace while manning tables 
are being prepared. Instructions are furnished the 
employer by the State Director of Selective Service 
in the State in which his plant is located. 

Occupational classification forms, for all em- 
ployees within the ages liable to military service 
for whom occupational deferment is at the time 
necessary, will show how long it will take the 
employer to replace the employee, the time indicated 
being based upon the accepted manning table. 
Occupational certificates filed by employers will list 
registrants who have wives and children or who have 
children with whom they maintain a bona fide 
family relationship in their home. 

Forms go directly from employers to local Selective 
Service boards concerned and will supersede any 
form or requests for occupational deferment pre- 
viously filed. 

Under the manning table plan full responsibility 
for classification as prescribed in Selective Service 
regulations remains with the local Selective Service 
board, and all classifications are subject to the usual 
appeal procedures. 











IN A RECENT STATEMENT on the advantages of 
the Manning Table Plan, Chairman Paul V. McNutt 
commented: 

Employers will find, I am sure, that the rate at 
which they lose men to the armed services will become 
much more stable and predictable, while the restless 
tendencies of military-age workers will naturally be 
stilled. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that its eventual 
complete acceptance already seems assured. Partici- 
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pation in the plan is so obviously to management’s 
as well as the Nation’s advantage that it could not be 
otherwise. For the present, replacement schedules 
may be used, but this is only to allow time for both 
war plants and Government to become geared for the 
more complete operation of the manning table itself. 
‘ It should be fully understood that replacement sched- 
ules are a temporary expedient, and war plants should 
not regard them as lasting substitutes for manning 
tables. We want industry to prepare replacement 
schedules, to be sure. But we expect those war plants 
that do so to go right on with the work of preparing 
manning tables. Those who stop with replacement 
schedules may eventually be disqualified for the 
Selective Service consideration to which they are 
presently entitled. 

The coming impact of Selective Service withdrawals 
on industrial personnel is still not generally realized. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


“Growing Pains’ 
Eased By 
Stabilization 


- * e By 

HARRY H. HANSBROUGH, JR. 

Director, Louisville, Ky., Area, 

War Manpower Commission 
A 50-PERCENT REDUCTION in labor turn-over 
within 60 days, a drop in absenteeism, closer relation- 
ships between the local USES office, employers, and 
unions, adoption of better personnel practices by many 
employers, an increase of 30 percent in the number 
of placements while registrations remained constant, 
a real spirit of cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment—these are some of the accomplishments of the 
Louisville Employment Stabilization Plan. 

Early in 1942 the Louisville area (which includes 
parts of southern Indiana) foresaw the greatest pro- 
duction year in history. With it came the “growing 
pains” so common to other war production centers in 
the country: acute shortages in certain skilled and 
uskilled occupations, labor pirating, heavy in-migra- 
tion, job-shopping, and a heavy labor turn-over. 

By August, when a special representative of the 
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Employers must accustom themselves to the fact that, 
as the war goes on, the armed services will almost 
certainly claim every replaceable male employee of 
military age and fitness in every industry, regardless 
of its essentiality. In any average plant, the pros- 
pective withdrawals of 1943 will probably be equal to 
the total of all previous withdrawals since the start of 
the war. 

Now what can this mean to management in terms of 
personnel policy? It can only mean: Train! Up- 
grade! Dig into the reserve sources for labor replace- 
ments! Remember, there are no permanent exemptions 
under Selective Service—there are only deferments. Govern- 
ment policy stands firm on this point. If at the end of 
a deferment period an employee is found doing the 
same job at the same level of skill, there is little chance 
that occupational deferment will be continued whether 
or not trained replacements are at hand. 


COOPERATE. IN- LOUISVILLE 


WMC regional office appeared on the scene, the 
situation had become acute. The Louisville press, 
industrial organizations, and civic leaders were eager 
to cooperate with any sound plan to eliminate or 
minimize troublesome production-hindering factors. 

At the suggestion of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Louisville Board of Trade called an open 
meeting of major war employers to discuss with the 
WMC representative the general objectives and prin- 
ciples of a proposed stabilization plan. This group 
recognized the need for a plan to curb worker piracy. 
It was also in accord with the recommendations of the 
War Manpower Commission and endorsed the estab- 
lishment of a labor-management committee. 

To introduce the programs to labor groups, sepa- 
rate conferences were held with both A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. unions. Both selected an equal number of 
representatives to the area Labor-Management Com- 
mittee. An antipiracy program was agrecd upon 
without dissent by both labor and management as a 
“*first”? responsibility. 

Sitting with the area Committee in drafting the plan 
were representatives of many war agencies, including 
the War Manpower Commission. 

Thorough study revealed the Louisville area to be 
one not of total manpowcr shortage but rather of 
critical shortages in certain occupations. Thus the 
Committee drafted the plan to deal separately with 
shortages in critical occupations and with surpluses 
in other occupations. 
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The Committee was alert to the possibility that 
Louisiville might become a total manpower shortage 
area. It therefore endorsed a program which stressed 
job break-down, worker upgrading, and the necessity 
for utilizing all available local labor—including 
particularly all minority groups. 

Careful and thorough consultation with local repre- 
sentatives of management and labor and painstaking 
consideration of their viewpoints have been major 
factors in community acceptance of the program. 
: The Louisville area is comprised of diversified 
industries. As its purpose was primarily to cope 
with occupational shortages not confined to single 
industrial categories, the Committee blanketed all 
essential industries under the plan. 


USES Given Exclusive Role 


On another point the Committee was in unanimous 
agreement—the USES was named as the sole channel 
through which workers in critical occupations might 
be obtained. In addition, it incorporated into the 
plan provisions of WMC Directive No. III, the 
“Placement Priorities Directive.” 

The plan further provides that workers in non- 
critical occupations in an essential activity may be 
employed if the worker presents a notice of separation 
from his last employer. It establishes the USES as 
the reviewing board when releases are refused by an 
employer. This permits the USES to transfer workers 
when such transfer is beneficial to the war effort, and 
it prevents workers from becoming ineligible for em- 
ployment in other essential industries through refusal 
of an employer to issue a justifiable release. 

The plan states the explicit conditions under which 
either the employer or the USES should issue certifi- 
cates of separation. The plan is in no sense a “labor 
freeze,”’ and great pains were taken to point this fact 
out to management and labor. With this under- 
standing, and after careful explanation of the necessity 
for employment stabilization, workers are accepting 
in good grace a plan which definitely restricts their 
normal right to quit a job. 

The Committee and participating Federal agency 

| representatives had the choice of a. plan operating 

on a strictly cooperative basis, or of asking the 

WMC Chairman to direct its operation. The latter 
alternative was adopted. 

Louisville’s Committee has been operating smoothly. 
At its meetings, strangers have stated that they could 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT COOPERATE IN LOUISVILLE 


not distinguish management from labor on the basis 
of discussions and decisions. Appeals are handled 
without discrimination, and both labor and manage- 
ment representatives are cautious not to go beyond 
Committee jurisdiction. The Committee recognizes 
that its workings are in a formative stage and is 
cautious in setting precedents that might at any future 
time weaken either the Committee or the WMC 
program. But it is nevertheless firm in any stand 
taken. There has been no dodging of any issue. 

What effect has the Employment Stabilization Pian 
had on the manpower situation in the Louisville area? 

The local USES office is busier than it had even 
been when unemployment compensation payments 
began. The office load has shifted from registration 
to placement. Office visits and telephone calls by 
both employers and workers have trebled. Occupa- 
tional analyses, frequently pointing to job breakdown, 
worker upgrading, replacement scheduling, hori- 
zontal transfers, and skill utilization, are now integral 
functions of the USES where heretofore they were 
intangible to the majority of the office personnel. 
Consultation and counseling by interviewers, clerks, 
receptionists, and administrators have taken on 
added meaning. 

The expanded scope of activity for the local USES 
office has also been the result of consolidating USES 
functions for metropolitan Louisville under one office. 
Southern Indiana local offices, by mutual agreement 
of Kentucky and Indiana and their respective WMC 
regional offices, were discontinued as full-functioning 
offices, and all USES functions were placed under 
the Louisville office. 

As indicated, the Louisville office was handling a 
heavy load of in-migrants. Since adoption of the 
stabilization plan, this has decreased considerably, 
and as the plan becomes better known, uncontrolled 
in-migration will decline proportionately. 

In the first 7 weeks of operation under the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Plan, the local USES office re- 
viewed nearly 1,000 worker cases. Less than 1 per- 
cent of them have been appealed to the WMC area 
office; nor have any more workers intimated that 
they would make appeals. Moreover, better than 80 
percent of the decisions by the USES have been con- 
curred in by the area Labor-Management Committee. 

(Note.—A supplementary survey of the Louisville Employ- 
ment Stabilization Plan can be found in the January issue 
of “The Labor Market.’’) 
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WMC 


COOPERATES 


Solving 
Mutual 
Problems 


. . « By 
JOSEPH P. TUFTS 


Chief, Industrial and Housing Consultants 
Division, Bureau of Program Planning and 
Renew, War Manpower Commission 


NO ONE AGENCY could ever hope to be able 
to handle the manifold, complex, and diversified 
problems which have been created by the war. The 
war manpower prcgram, for instance, is organized 
by the agencies under the WMC, primarily on a 
locality basis. The war production and procurement 
programs are operated by other agencies, on an 
industrial basis. 

To provide greater coordination between the various 
agencies concerned with the production phases of 
our war effort, the Bureau of Program Planning and 
Review has established the Industrial and Housing 
Consultants Division. This Division represents on a 
national level the local offices of the USES in dealing 
with other agencics interested in manpower problems. 
It consists of two Sections: the Industrial Consultants 
Section, which cooperates with other agencies whose 
relations to the war manpower policies are basically 
industrial, and the Housing, Transportation, and 
Employee Services Section, which works with those 
agencies concerned with “personal” problems of 
workers. Their functions are: 

INDUSTRIAL ConsuLTANTS SEcTION.—In addition to 
having representatives assigned to handle problems 
within the 34 industry divisions of the War Production 
Board and to deal with such other Government agen- 
cies as the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission, 
this Section has submitted to it all proposed orders to 
be issued to industry by the WPB. Basic types of 
orders are: (1) conservation of raw materials, usually 
through allocations; (2) limitations on the production 
or processing of end products; and (3) preference 
rating orders for the delivery of raw materials or 
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products. Before an order is issued the Section has 
the opportunity either to approve or disapprove its 
provisions. If the grounds for disapproval are ade- 
quate, the order will be amended in such a manner as 
to eliminate the objectionable features. 

When production is curtailed because of material 
shortages or for other reasons, that curtailment should 
take place in those labor market areas which have a 
greater demand for labor than can be supplied, and 
the essential production should be carried on in 
labor markets which have an ample supply of labor. 
Often a flat percentage reduction in production apply- 
ing to all plants in an industry results in less than 
full-time operations in those plants located in tight 
labor market areas. 

The necessity for accurate and complete labor 
supply and demand data from the local USES offices 
cannot be overemphasized. These reports, analyses, 
and research studies are the tools of the Industrial 
Consultants Section. While in many instances the 
regular periodic reports provide sufficient data on 
which to base action, there are other occasions where 
special studies are necessary to support proposed 
recommendations to other agencies. When the 
WMC designates a given labor market area as “‘crit- 
ical,”’ it not only has a direct effect upon the placing 
of war contracts within that area but also influences 
WPPb’s future course of action within that community. 
Without intelligent action by the WMC, based on 
comprehensive data from the field, orders issued by 
other Government agencies might result in making 
the manpower problem even more critical. 

Housinc, TRANSPORTATION, AND EMPLOYEE SERV- 
icEs Section.—This Section handles problems con- 
cerning the worker on the job, facters in the commu- 
nity which affect either the worker’s recruitment or 
performance, and problems arising in connection with 
the transfer of workers from their home communities 
into new industrial areas. These problems, closely 
tied in with absenteeism, turn-over, migration, and 
labor utilization, are: 

Working Conditions: These include plans for safety 
appliances and education, medical services in the 
plants, eating facilities, relaxation and recreational 
facilities, and provision for services to help the indi- 
vidual worker solve those problems which affect his 
productivity and his ability to continue working. An 
evaluation of working conditions is essential in plan- 
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ning for the transfer of labor from one industry to 
another. 

Housing: Adequate housing is a “‘must”’ in any man- 
power program. Very close relationships are main- 
tained between the WMC and the National Housing 
Agency; the latter has organized a war program 
which provides for the building of houses for essential 
migrant war workers; operates homes registration 
offices and war housing centers for the war workers 
looking for living quarters; and attempts to make 
room for war workers in private homes which are not 
available in peacetime. 

Transportation: The WMC works closely with the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the Office of 
Price Administration to help war workers obtain tires, 
gasoline, and public transportation facilities. Many 
transportation problems can be solved in the field, 
without Federal intervention; where such action is 
necessary, however, the problems should be referred to 
the Industrial and Housing Consultants Division after 
consultation with field representatives of the Division 
of Transport of the ODT. 





Community Services: Many other facilities and service” 
are needed to facilitate the recruitment of labor re- 
serves and to make possible the maximum utilization 
of our labor force: facilities for the care of children of 
working mothers, health facilities and services, sani- 
tation, recreational services, school facilities, restau- 
rants, laundries, and shopping facilities. 

Plans are being developed with the many Federal 
agencies active in these fields to provide these services. 
In some of the critical areas, the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services is assisting directors of 
WMC area offices in planning for the local program 
of community services and facilities. In localities 
where there is no manpower director, local USES 
offices should get in touch with the regional office of 
the ODHWS. 

Offices similar to the Housing, Transportation, and 
Employee Services Section are being planned for the 
regional and some of the area manpower offices. 
They will be available for assistance to local offices 
in such problems as those described above. 








(Continued from page 16) 

skills. This has been pointed out to the employers 
who have participated in the studies so that they 
themselves might effect the needed improvements. 

The findings of the manpower analyses and analyses 
of other plant practices conducive to fuller utiliza- 
tion of manpower are being summarized and made 
available to the WMC and employers to assist in 
effectively dealing with problems of manpower 
utilization. 


Better Placements Speed Manpower Job 


The whole answer, however, is not to be found in 
these plant analyses, revealing as they do the causes 
for the lack of proper utilization of manpower. Every 
local USES office in making its referrals can contrib- 
ute to improved utilization of manpower by making 
better and more selective placements. Proper utili- 
zation begins with the initial placement of the right 
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worker in the right job. The transfer of workers from 
less essential to more essential activities, if properly 
done, is also a step forward in effective manpower 
utilization. Moreover, the vast resources of the War 
Manpower Commission for the training of workers, 
including such tools as lists of critical and essential 
occupations, manning tables, and replacement sched- 
ules, will aid immeasurably in allocating manpower 
for maximum utilization. Application of these tech- 
niques should be intensified and closely coordinated 
before the initiation of a plant inspection program and 
the addition of more complicated techniques and 
methods. Now is the time for the local offices of the 
United States Employment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission to take action for real man- 
power utilization. The need is great and time is 
short; techniques which have been used and proved 
should be used until an over-all manpower utilization 
program has been spelled out. 
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What’s on your mind? THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all employees—local, State, area, and regional—of 
the War Manpower Commission. Answers will be prepared by WMC specialists. All communications should be signed with the name and ttle of 
the author; such information will be withheld from publication upon request. Address: THE QUERY POST, Manpower Review, War Manpower 


Commission, Washington, D. C. 


1. (a) Is it necessary for a veteran of World War II, 
possessing an honorable discharge from the armed services, to 
present a medical statement of disability issued by his camp 
doctor before being reinstated to the job he held at the time he 
was inducted? (b) Besides a moral obligation, does the em- 
ployer have any legal responsibility to reinstate a veteran. dts- 
charged from military service for disability incurred in the 
armed services? (c) Can service disability of a veteran have 
any effect on his workmen’s compensation status after rein- 
statement? That is, if he should get hurt on his job after 
reinstatement, to what extent could the service disability record 
be used against him when applying for workmen’s compensa- 
tion?— ohn A. Korfonta, jr. Interviewer, USES, Indiana, 
Pa. 


(a2) No. No one has a right to ask a veteran to 
produce an army medical statement of disability. If 
such a demand is ever made, Selective Service System 
officials should be apprised of the facts so that action 
may be taken to correct any misunderstanding that 
may exist in this connection. 

(b) Responsibility to reinstate an employee after his 
discharge from the service is conditioned by the 
ability of the physically disabled veteran to discharge 
the duties of the position in question. The employer, 
of course, is not expected to assume the responsibility 
of caring for an incapacitated veteran. He is expected 
to reinstate a veteran only if the veteran is still capable 
of undertaking his former duties. 

(c) Aservice disability record cannot be used against 
a potential beneficiary under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act because such records are unobtainable 
by an employer. 


2. What will be the status after the war of reemployment 
and leave rights of employees of the United States Employ- 
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ment Service who enter military service?—Anthony J: 


Messina, USES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I. Reemployment rights —A permanent or indefinite 
employce who enters on active duty under Selective 
Service or otherwise, in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps 
(WAACS), Women’s Auxiliary Voluntary Emergency 
Service (WAVES, Navy), or the Women’s Reserve of 
the Coast Guard Reserve (SPARS), has reemploy- 
ment rights to his previous civilian position or to a 
position of like status at the completion of his period of 
military service, provided that he: 

A. Receives a certificate indicating satisfactory 
performance of military duty; 

B. Is still qualified to perform the duties of such 
position; and 

C. Within 40 days after his honorable discharge: 
makes application for reemployment to the War 
Manpower Commission or to the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

II. Leave-—Provided there is no break in service 
between civilian and military service, an employee 
entering on military duty, as explained above, may 
obtain salary payment for all unused annual leave to 
his credit, even though he should concurrently receive 
military pay. The employee may elect to save his 
leave until after satisfactory completion of military 
duty, when it may be recredited to him. If the em- 
ployee desires, he may convert part of his accrued 
leave into a reemployment credit. Payment for 
accumulated annual leave will not be made in a lump 
sum on the employee’s last working day under any 
condition, but will be in the form of salary checks at 
regular pay-roll intervals. 
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Unused sick leave, accrued up to date of induction, 
will be restored to the employee’s credit upon return 
to civilian duty. 

Annual leave which has been advanced to employees 
who are furloughed must be refunded by the end of 
the calendar year in which it was advanced. Fur- 
loughed employees are not required to pay for ad- 
vanced sick leave until their return to civilian duty on 
final separation from Government service. 

III. Credit toward automatic salary increases ——Em- 
ployees who return to civilian duty after satisfactory 
completion of military duty receive full credit toward 
the qualifying period specified for eligibility to receive 
a salary increase within grade, just as though they 
had not left Government service. For example, an 
employee who returns after three and one-half 
years of military service whose qualifying period is 
normally 18 months would be credited with two salary 
increases within grade, with 6 months’ credit toward 
the next increase. 

IV. Procedural considerations— When the employee’s 
induction date is definitely determined, Form OEM- 


AUXILIARY AID TO 
Pooling 
Resources 

In Wartime 


& e » By 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


EARLY in the defense program the United States 
Employment Service and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion faced analogous civilian recruiting problems. 

Cooperation between the two service agencies— 
the one serving industry, the other Government— 
has steadily increased, and today the Commission 
solves many of its recruiting problems by utilizing 
USES resources. As a result, it is not unusual for a 
job seeker who consults his local USES office to 
find himself on the road to Federal employment. 

The Commission uses the Employment Service. re- 
sources in two important ways: (1) in recruiting 
qualified workers for civil service positions and 
(2) in conforming to over-all labor supply policies, 

Procuring qualified workers for the Government is 
not enough. Government as well as industry must 
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28, ““Request for Personnel Action,” should be sub- 
mitted, authorizing the Personnel Division to place 
the employee on military furlough. Accompanying 
the OEM-28 should be a certified copy of the em- 
ployee’s orders to report for military service. This 
copy may be certified by a notary public or by a 
responsible official within the employec’s division. 


The checks of employees on military duty will be 
distributed by the Finance Division of the Wash- 
ington office or of the appropriate regional office. 
It is important that such employees leave forward- 
ing addresses with both their supervisors and the 
Personnel Division. 

Answers to the above and related questions are to be 
found in WMC’s recent Personnel Memorandum No. 
17, dealing with reemployment rights, annual and sick 
leave, credit toward automatic salary increases, and 
procedural considerations after induction date is 
determined. The Personnel Division in Washington 
will be glad to answer questions on more specific 
individual problems. 


{USCSC} — VII 


conform to those basic labor supply policies which, 
among other things, eliminate the needless migration 
of workers and guard against discrimination on 
account of race, creed, color, sex, age, or physical 
handicap. 

Pooling of Employment Service and Civil Service 
Commission resources was the inevitable wartime 
answer to these “‘musts.” 

Maximum cooperation between the USES and Civil 
Service is insured through the medium of Civil Service 
representatives in the field. 

These representatives are in reality liaison officers 
between local appointing and USES offices. They 
fall into two categories. The first type of representa. 
tive is known as a visiting representative. During 
his periodic visits to war production establishments and 
appointing offices, he calls at local USES offices to 
discuss employment needs, requirements for various 
positions, and Commission rules and regulations. 

The other is a full-time representative. His work is 
primarily in the USES office. Each regional office of 
the Commission assigns such a representative to duty 
in those USES offices which are located in areas where 
Government establishments are an important factor in 
the labor market. 

By agreement between the two agencies, Civil 
Service files of applications are open to the USES, 
with a view to the applicant’s possible placement in 
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private industry, and USES files of registrants are 
open to the Civil Service. This availability of USES 
files enables the Commission’s representative to 
correlate his knowledge of job openings with a 
knowledge of qualified registrants in the particular 
office to which he is assigned. 

In determining when to make use of the facilities 
of the USES in recruiting, the Civil Service repre- 
sentative to whom an order for workers has been 
allocated first utilizes available lists of eligibles. If 
no lists exist, or if the number of persons known to 
the Commission to be qualified for the position is 
inadequate, the representative places job orders with 
the nearest USES office and requests from that 
office a frank appraisal of its prospects of filling the 
jobs. Sometimes these prospects do not meet the 
demand. In such instances, the USES may be 
requested to place all or a portion of the order in 
clearance, a process by which registered applicants 
in another area are transferred to the order-holding 
office. The extent of such clearance is agreed upon 
by the Commission’s representative in consultation 
with the USES office. 

Occasionally Nation-wide clearance orders are 
placed directly with the Washington Clearance Unit 
of the USES in order to recruit eligibles for existing 
critical vacancies. These orders, transmitted to local 
USES offices, result in the forwarding to the Com- 
mission of the names of available qualified persons. 

Another kind of clearance is that by which USES 
offices check contemplated publicity on Civil Service 
job orders with Civil Service representatives so that 
the USES may prepare for new job orders. 

Local USES offices receive all civil-service announce- 


ments issued by the regional director of the Commis- 
Sion for the area they serve and by the local civil- 
service boards under his jurisdiction. In addition, 
the Commission’s central office furnishes the USES 
offices with copies of lists for which the central office 
of the Commission is currently receiving applications 
and copies of the “consolidated list,’ showing ex- 
aminations announced by or under the Commission’s 
regional offices for various war production establish- 
ments which are not attracting sufficient cligibles 
through local recruiting. Regional directors supply 
application forms and any needed additional an- 
nouncements. To facilitate the execution of civil 
service applications, the Commission has granted 
authority to one person in each local USES office to 
administer the required oaths. 

Another aid to Civil Service is spot investigations. 
Such investigations are made on USES referrals and 
in cases which would ordinarily be conducted by the 
Commission but where the applicant’s experience 
has to be checked at places in which the Commission 
has no representatives available. 

These investigations, covering the applicant’s most 
important recent pericd of employment, apply only 
to applicants or eligibles in local board or regional 
office examinations and pertain in greater measure to 
the critical skilled trades and occupations. 

The close cooperation between the United States 
Employment Service and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is a long step—and a good one—in the direction 
of solving manpower problems. More and more, as 
the war progresses, this supplemental relationship 
between the two agencies will determine the place- 
ment of the right person in the right job. 
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curtailment is difficult, although far from impossible or 
unfeasible. There will be increasingly severe shortages 
in critical occupations and in many industrial centers and 
agricultural communities. 

To overcome these shortages, it will be necessary to: 

1. Abolish discrimination against women, minority 
groups, the physically handicapped, and older workers; 

2. Draw into the labor force as many as possible of the 
potential workers who live in shortage areas; 

3. Transfer as much civilian and war production as 
possible from labor shortage areas to other areas; 

4. Replace men who are or will be subject to the draft 
with youths, women, and older workers wherever they 
can be used; 

5. Anticipate the workers needed for increased employ- 
ment and for armed force withdrawals by training and 
up-grading; 

6. Curtail, in labor shortage areas, all employment in 
activities other than war industries to the bare minimum 
necessary to maintain productive efficiency and civilian 
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morale; curtail on a less drastic scale such employment in 
other areas and transfer the workers thus released to 
labor shortage areas; 

7. Provide housing and community facilities in over- 
crowded shortage areas for workers who can migrate 
from other localities insofar as supplies of materials make 
that possible; 

8. Replace workers who have left agriculture with 
workers transferred from subsistence farms, by additional 
utilization of farm women and children in the fields, or 
by importation of farm workers from other countries; 
mobilize townspeople for seasonal temporary work in 
agriculture on a far more extensive scale than was done 
in 1942; and 

9. Control, if necessary, the movements and activities 
of persons and require their participation in the labor 
force to an extent equal to that undertaken in Great Britain 
and other nations at war. Such control may be needed 
not only to obtain the necessary number of workers but 
also to prevent disruption of labor markets and the con- 
sequent loss of production. 
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MEETING LABOR NEEDS in 1941 and 1942 was not 
generally difficult. The latter year began with an unem- 
ployed reserve of 3.8 million workers, the addition of 
1.7 million persons to industry and agriculture, and the 
withdrawal of 4.3 million men for the armed forces (un- 
official estimate), permitting Fearsome full employment of 
the Nation’s labor force for the first time since the last war. 
As shown by the chart above, to meet our manpower 
requirements for 1943 we will need at least 6.4 million 
more workers and fighters than we had in 1942. Only 
half the increase can be provided by bringing into the 
labor force 2.7 million new workers (mostly women) and 
by reducing unemployment by 0.5 million. The other 


half—3.2 million—must be obtained through reduction in 
employment in less essential industries. 

e more readily available manpower resources have 
already been drawn into the labor force. During 1942, 
workers in many of the industries, such as the automobile 
industry, were transferred to war work as the plants in 
which they were employed were converted from peacetime 
activities to war work. In other industries employees 
were released for war work by the curtailment of produc- 
tion resulting from material scarcities and the imposition 
of 5 er egy 

oday there are fewer industries to convert and further 
(Continued on page 24) 
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